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216 Anti-Materialism. 

The sea-tide writes its diary accurately enough in the sand- 
ripples. But air did not imprint these footsteps so massive 
and deep that our own are lost as we try to follow ; yet there 
is no dismay, for in the bosom of each trace lies home's direc- 
tion, — by which we know that a Beethoven had just passed. 

I claim, then, against a strictly logical empirical method, 
three classes of facts. First, the authentic facts of the moral 
sense whenever it appears as the transcender of the ripest 
average utility. Second, the facts of the Imagination as the 
anticipator of mental methods by pervading everything with 
personality, by imputing Life to Object, or by occasional 
direct suggestion. Third, the facts of the harmonic sense as 
the reconciler of discrete and apparently sundered objects, 
as the prophet and artist of Number and mathematical ratio, 
as the unifier of all the contents of the soul into the acclaim 
which rises when the law of Unity fills the scene. 

Upon these facts I chiefly sustain myself against the the- 
ory, consistently explained, which derives all possible men- 
tal functions from the impacts of Objectivity. 



ANTI-MATERIALISM* 

By G. S. Hall. 

To a concise though popular restatement of the younger 
Fichte's, Fohtlage's, and Leopold Schmidt's construction of 
the ego as person, modified as he believes it to have been by 
Lazarus and Lotze, the author joins a vigorous and original 
polemic against " materialism in natural science and theol- 
ogy" which he calls an " absurd and therefore impossible 
form of subjective idealism." This he does in the interest of 
speculative philosophy, which he would rescue from present 
discredit and neglect, and to which he would restore an ulti- 
mate character as the mediating unity of theology and natu- 
ral science. 

The barren abstractions of the absolute philosophy carried 
thought into so rare an atmosphere that its utmost effort was 

* Five Lectures on Philosophical Subjects, by Ludwig Weis. Berlin, 1871. 
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required to sustain itself ; progress was impossible ; and its 
prime function of diverting and impelling action was virtu- 
ally abdicated. Thought must strike root as well as climb. 
Antseus-like, it has now reverted to earth. Its own law of 
gravity has brought it down to the fact and thing of sense. 
This is, however, its most dangerous extreme ; for as thought 
approximates sensation it acquires an inertia which is hard 
to be oyercome. The objects of sense are phenomenal and 
unstable to thought. Outer and immediate distinctions are 
superficial, and must be transcended. "Natural science 
knows its objects only in some of their external relations." 

Causal and inductive reasoning, as too often applied, mere- 
ly enlarges the boundaries of the fact, without revealing its 
true nature. The present tendency of physical science is, by 
resolving the object of sense into properties, laws, or forces, 
to press on toward the real nature of the thing in itself. In 
doing the former, it acquires a subjective character, indeed 
becomes philosophy in the disguise of a new nomenclature, 
seeks like it the central principle of all being and devel- 
opment. 

So, too, in religion thought must neither lose itself in ecsta- 
sies of emotion or feeling, nor bind itself to the form or 
letter of revelation. The latter, whatever its content or jorigin, 
is worthless if it be not re-affirmed by reason. This is not 
making reason supreme ; it is theologising in the true sense 
of the word. Theology, even if it rest upon inspired appre- 
hension, of revelation, is individual, and even tentative. 
Dogmatism, formalism, and literalism, culminating in the 
doctrine of infallibility, constitute the religious materialism 
of the age, which he terms extreme, reactionary, and all- 
pervading. 

The radical question of philosophy at its present stage is, 
" What is the essence of man ?" The author here follows the 
philological theory of Lazarus and Steinthal. Physically 
man is higher, though not essentially different from, ani- 
mals. Darwinism, which is as yet an open question, cannot 
affect his present or future. The human and animal soul 
alike are first manifest in what Lotze terms " general feel- 
ing"; in which the whole sum and elasticity of disposable 
vital force are set over against the outer world. This is the 
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most generic form of external consciousness. Through the 
senses, which are organs of the soul's intercourse with the 
external world, this general feeling becomes localized and 
specific. These separate sensations are " so combined as to 
correspond with the external pattern," and perception is the 
result. By means of the mental pictures thus formed, and 
which begin to exist independently of the outer object, the 
animal soul remembers, thinks, &c, with great accuracy 
within the narrow field of instinct. In the impulse to escape 
from the pressure of the outer world upon the senses, nerves 
of sensation react on nerves of motion, and an interjectional 
language is formed, expressing, like sensation, very general 
relations. The animal soul never distinguishes its percep- 
tion of the sound from its perception of the object; never 
hears itself speak. With this distinction self-consciousness, 
or, as it may be called at this stage, verbal consciousness, 
begins. "A perception of a perception, or a conception, 
arises," to which the animal never attains. As sound and 
perception become associated, these interjections become ob- 
jective, and the inner perception of the sound also becomes 
vocal by the more subjective and generic principle of ono- 
matopoeia. This process continued under the law of natural 
(i.e. rational) selection until this language of language was 
finally resolved into the fundamental phonetic types or roots 
of articulate speech. These may be said to " exist by na- 
ture," or, according to Professor Heyse, "As material objects 
produce their own peculiar sound, so must it also be with 
the most perfect organization under the working of nature." 
The fact of the existence of such an original power in man, 
which, in forming roots out of the natural cries of sensation, 
transformed itself into reason, and which alone distinguishes 
man from animals, must be regarded as ultimate. It was 
an instinct which ceased to exist when its function was per- 
formed. Starting then anew from these roots, of which the 
few hundred known to philology were doubtless but a small 
fraction, but which were very generic in signification, (as is 
indicated by the fact that most of them are known to have 
been originally predicates,) words have constantly become 
more specific in meaning and more individual in form. The 
individual finds a ready-made vocabulary, in which words 
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are mere counters, with a capricious or fortuitous value, and 
with little trace of original meaning. A feeling of imperfec- 
tion and insecurity arises which impels to a new harmoniza- 
tion of the spoken logos with the logos of reason, a process 
which now goes on in the full light of consciousness. Now 
is realized of single words what was in a measure true of 
them even as roots, that they are inadequate expressions of 
thought. By sentences (logical formula) reason attempts, 
not a mere enumeration of properties or conceptions, but 
" such an arrangement of them as is conditioned by their 
relation to the total content" of consciousness. In this way 
knowledge is translated from external to internal relations, 
and becomes self-knowledge. Consciousness reaches its 
highest and most intimate self-involution in the conscious- 
ness of the ego as such. Indeed knowledge is uncertain and 
hypothetical till it has reached its ultimate form of self- 
certainty. 

Conditioned by the intellectual, though springing at first 
from physical relations, is the practical nature of man. Ac- 
tion realizes thought. As knowledge is phenomenal and for- 
mal, motives are external and mechanical ; but as the former 
become self-certain, the latter resolve themselves into the 
pressure of self-feeling. The ultimately rational and neces- 
sary act of man is self-realization. In self-certainty and self- 
realization consists the essence of man as & person. Greek 
philosophy, with its slave states, never rose to this full con- 
ception of the nature of man. The mediaeval doctrine of 
innate ideas allowed no free, personal self-determination',; 
nor was the nature of the mind rightly conceived as a tabula 
rasa, receiving impressions of sense. Kant first conceived 
the soul as a principle which won ideas by its own activity. 
The ego of the elder Fichte was merely the ego of self-con- 
sciousness. His son laid the true foundation of philosophy 
and ethics in personality as the common ground of thought 
and action. 

Lazarus' well-known law has shown how every perception 
must be complemented by an inner apperception : i.e. that 
since all new knowledge must have points of contact with 
the old, the reproduction of similar conceptions in conscious- 
ness is an indispensable condition of belief. Faith cannot 
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rest upon the external grounds of authority or testimony, or 
it would be, as science holds, a lower form of knowledge ; 
yet, like . knowledge, it may arise from these, or even from 
aesthetic grounds. Neither is faith a "higher organ of knowl- 
edge, above sense, understanding, or reason." It is subject 
to the law and conditions of all belief; and pursues the 
same way as knowledge to self-certainty. " Faith without 
rational grounds is a psychological impossibility." The sepa- 
rate use of the word received an early sanction in philology, 
and Greek philosophy taught a higher innate knowledge 
above consciousness. Kant made faith and knowledge utter- 
ly antagonistic. The word faith, as indicating such a dis- 
tinction, should be banished from the field of theory. In a 
practical sense, however, the distinction remains. Here 
knowledge denotes acquaintance with means and methods, 
while faith, in the sense of fidelity, faithfulness, denotes 
" self-committal to what one is self-certain of." It is confi- 
dence in the purpose or end in view. It is the force of per- 
sonal conviction impelling to the realization of that end, and 
thus " higher than mere knowledge." 

But self-realization is self-enlargement, though neither are 
selfish, such external motives as love of being observed, or 
higher, the love of esteem or of glory ; in short, all which is 
detrimental to self, or to other selves, is selfish. Even the 
enthusiasm which sacrifices self to its cause, is apt to react 
into pride of voluntary humility. The feeling of satisfaction 
which is inseparable from every act of self-realization, and 
which is the last refuge of selfish utilitarianism, is not a 
motive. 

The earliest instinct of self-realization is traced through its 
phenomenal stages, and is shown to be the most irrepressible 
act of conscious life, and to culminate in love, which "unself- 
ishly realizes itself by seeking the enlargement of others by 
helping them to like independence." 

Division of labor in the fields of science, the degeneration 
of the doctrine of personal freedom, which demands a fixed 
and positive basis, into individual and arbitrary license ; the 
development of material life, which causes superstition to 
settle over the higher fields of thought, perversion and mis- 
understanding of the leading principles of philosophy, de- 
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tached from their systematic connection, and especially the 
false antagonism of philosophy and religion, are ennmerated 
as the prominent causes of the present decadence of philo- 
sophic studies. Every department of truth is spun over with 
the dicta of sects, or parties, or of individual assertion ; and 
so-called positive truths have suspended the force of original 
conviction on the ultimate question of human being and des- 
tiny. True philosophy, on the other hand, which consists "in 
working over forms of thought," or in elevating conceptions 
to ideas, is at the same time " the might of personality and 
the necessary task of each." It begins with the all-constru- 
ing ego, which itself cannot be construed. The individual 
passes three phenomenal stages on the way to complete per- 
sonality : 1. Language, the immediate reflex of the object, 
the truth of apprehension ; 2. Reason, the truth of thought 
or self -certainty ; 3. Action, the realization of certainty. Phi- 
losophy contemplates three objects, God, man, nature; ori- 
gin, perfection, and process of all things. The content and 
the form of thought must be carefully distinguished ; e.g. 
God is first present in the sense of dependence which arose 
when man first distinguished himself from objects of nature 
around him. All representations of God, of which the Jew- 
ish and Christian are most perfect, have the same contents, 
but an inadequate form ; while, on the other hand, one may 
be self-certain of God, with very imperfect conception of him. 

Man's essence consists in self-determination and self-cer- 
tainty reproducing each other. He became self-certain of 
good and evil by an act in the fall ; and, in turn, all moral 
action is a product of self-certain conviction. Nature (and 
history) affords field for experiment and investigation where 
general though not universal results are obtained, as well as 
a field where deduction can lay off its content in tangible 
forms of time and space. But only when thought shall '■'■per- 
fectly agree with its object" shall we become self -certain of 
what is in the world. 

Space forbids any lengthened consideration of the theolo- 
gical bearings of the work. We have chosen simply to repro- 
duce its contents, not merely because it is the pronunciamento 
of a well-known physicist against the tendencies of natural 
science, but because mediating between materialism and ide- 
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alism, the seductive extremes of modern thought, it affords a 
safe and prospective stand-point from which to observe the 
course of recent philosophy and science in Germany, and be- 
cause it adds still another to the favorable and easy points 
of contact between the German and American mind. 



KANT'S CRITICISM OF PURE REASON 

AN INTERPRETATION AND CRITICISM, 

By Simon S. Laurie. 



Prefatory Remarks. — I have called what follows an " in- 
terpretation," because, while the text of Kant is closely and 
stringently adhered to, I have aimed rather at giving the 
actual substance of such proposition than at a translation. 
I am satisfied that it is only when so presented that German 
philosophy will find in America and England intelligent 
students. The criticism is close, strict, and concise; and 
the only apology to be offered for its unattractive and unin- 
teresting character is that it aims at being scientific, and is 
addressed consequently only to those who are already fa- 
miliar with metaphysical questions, and accustomed to the 
severe toil which the study of them demands even from the 
most competent. 

The next part will contain to the end of the JEsthetic. 

KANT'S KRITIK OF PURE REASON. 



Of the Distinction between Pure and Empirical Knowledge. 

In respect of Time no knowledge antecedes experience. 
How else than by means of objects (Gegenstande) could the 
knowing faculty be stirred into activity ? 

[At bottom is not this only to say that there can be no 
knowledge without an object ; and in this sense, inasmuch as 
all cognitions involve objects or matter of cognition, there can 
be no knowledge without experience. All objects of knowl- 
edge, whatsoever their source, are, in so far as known, expe- 
rience. Therefore the origin of all knowledge is experience, 
but not therefore the source. 

N. B. — There is a want in this first chapter of a sufficient 
distinction between experience generally and sense-experi- 
ence.] 



